Life and Letters

entirely free from it;  and his style is literally
a model of its kind.

It is what is called a classical, what used to
be called a " correct " style : the style natural
to a man of his intellect and temper. His
sentences are close-knit: packed, but easy.
Every phrase adds something ; but an intract-
able content never destroys the balance. In
the Latinity of the language, in the structure
of the sentences, in the objectivity, imperson-
ality, of the writer's attitude, there is something
reminiscent of the eighteenth century. There
are constant faint traces of Johnson, of Burke,
of Gibbon. We observe the affectionate use
of words like " denigration " and " fuliginous ";
and admirably compendious phrases like that
in which, referring to the production of super-
fluous biographies, he speaks of " the monu-
ments which filial piety or misdirected friend-
ship is constantly raising to those who deserved
and probably desired to be forgotten." One
has employed the word " affectionate " ; and
here, of course, is one of the places where
personality does come in. Marked proclivities
in language are in themselves windows into
personality. And in these addresses Mr. As-
quith's individuality peeps out in all sorts of
ways : in the revelation of his tastes, in the
warm mental glow which saves from frigidity
the most " scientific " of his paragraphs, and
in his frequent humour. But he does not
write to display his powers of writing ; he
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